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Foreword 



I ) o u B T L E s S there are many who will realise just from the title of 
this study that it is concerned primarily with the symbolism of the 
I 'ar-Eastern tradition. We say ‘doubtless’, because the role played 
in this tradition by the ternary composed of the terms ‘Heaven, 
Earth, Man’ ( T’ien-Ti-Jen ) is widely and well enough known; and 
it is precisely this ternary — which people have become accus- 
lomed to refer to by the name of ‘Triad’, even if they do not always 
exactly understand the meaning or significance of the term — that 
we now propose to explain, while at the same time also indicating 
t he correspondences to be found in other formal traditions. We 
have already devoted a chapter of another study to this subject , 1 
but it deserves to be treated at greater length. 

It is equally well known that there exists in China a ‘secret 
society’ — or at least something generally alluded to as such — 
which in the West has also been given the same name ‘Triad’. As 
it is not a specific part of our intention to concern ourselves with 
(his organisation, it will be just as well to say a few words about it 
now so as to avoid having to come back to it in the course of our 
exposition . 2 

The true name of the organisation in question is Tien TiHuei, 
which can be translated as ‘Society of Heaven and Earth’ — 
provided that, for reasons explained elsewhere , 3 all due reserva- 

1 . The Symbolism of theCross, translated by Angus Macnab (London, 1 958), chapter 

2. Details of the organisation in question, and of its ritual and symbols (particularly 
llir numerical symbols it uses), are to be found in the work by Lieutenant-Colonel B. 
V\mv. iml.es Societes secretes en Chine (Secret Societies in China). Although writing from a 
lily point of view, the author has at least begun to discern the outline of certain things 
which as a rule are completely overlooked by sinologists; and even though he has not 
come near resolving all the questions he has thereby raised, he deserves full credit for 
having at least posed these questions clearly. See also Matgioi, La Vote rationnelle. 

. Il>cr(us sur I’lnitiation, chapter 12. 
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tions are made regarding use ofthe word ‘society’. This is because 
what is in question here is something which, although admittedly 
of a relatively external order, is very far from presenting all the 
characteristics inevitably evoked by this word in the modern 
Western world. It will be noticed that only the first two terms of 
the traditional T riad appear in the title. The reason for this is that 
the organisation itself ( huei ), by virtue of its members understood 
in a collective as well as an individual sense, takes the place of the 
third term. This will become clearer later on . 4 

One of ten finds it said that this same organisation is also known 
by quite a large and varied number of other names, including 
some in which the idea of the ternary is explicitly mentioned . 5 In 
fact, however, this is not strictly accurate. The designations in 
question actually ref er only to particular branches or to various 
temporary ‘emanations’ of this organisation, which appear at 
such-and-such a moment in history and disappear as soon as they 
have finished playing the specific role for which they were brought 
into being . 6 

We have already indicated elsewhere the true nature of all 
organisations of this kind . 7 In the last analysis they must always be 
considered as deriving from the Taoist hierarchy, which gave rise 
to them and which invisibly guides them for the purposes of a 
more or less outward activity in which it cannot itself intervene 
directly owing to the principle of ‘non-action’ (wu wet). According 

4. It should be noted that jen means both ‘man’ and ‘humanity’, and that in its 
application to the social order it also signifies the ‘solidarity’ of the race — the practical 
achievement of which is one of the contingent aims set f or itself by the organisation in 
question. 

5. For instance the ‘Three Rivers’ (San Ho) and the ‘Three Points’ (San Tien). The 
use of this last expression is evidently one of the factors that have prompted certain 
people to search for connections between the ‘Triad’ and Western initiatory organisa- 
tions such as Masonry and the Compagnonnage. 

6. Anyone intending to consult the above-mentioned book by Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. Favre should on no account lose sight of this essential distinction. Unfortunately the 
author ignores it, to the extent that he seems to consider all these names as pure and 
simple equivalents of each other. In fact most of the details he provides about the 
‘Triad’ really only refer to one of its emanations, thtHongHuev, and in particular it is 
the Hong Huei alone, and most definitely not the T’ien Ti Huei , which might at the 
earliest have only been founded towards the end of the 17th or the beginning of the 
1 8th century — in other words, at a very recent date. 

7. SeeAperfus sur I’Initiation, chapters 12 and 46. 
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to this principle the role of the hierarchy is essentially that of the 
‘motionless mover’ — in other words, of the centre that governs 
the movement of all things without participating in it. 

All of this is naturally lost on most sinologists. Given the 
particular standpoint from which they approach their subject, it is 
hardly surprising that their studies fail to inform them that 
everything of an esoteric or initiatic order in the Far East 
necessarily derives, to a greater or lesser degree, from Taoism. 
Even so, it is still somewhat strange that the same scholars who 
have detected a Taoist influence in the ‘secret societies’ should 
have failed to carry the matter any further and draw any important 
conclusions from it. Instead, noting simultaneously the presence 
of other elements — notably Buddhist — they hasten to dismiss the 
whole matter with the word ‘syncretism’. Little do they seem to 
realise that this word designates something altogether opposed, 
on the one hand to the eminently ‘synthetic’ mentality of the 
Chinese people, and on the other hand to the initiatic spirit from 
which the organisations in question obviously derive — even if in 
this respect we are only dealing with structures situated at a fair 
distance from the centre . 8 Certainly we do not wish to claim that 
all the members of these relatively external organisations are 
necessarily aware of the fundamental unity of all traditions. Yet 
those who stand behind these organisations, and inspire them, 
most certainly do possess this awareness in their capacity of ‘true 
men’ (chen jen), and it is this that allows them — when circum- 
stances deem it appropriate or advantageous — to introduce into 
the organisations formal elements that strictly belong to other 
traditions . 9 

In this connection we must dwell a little on the usage of 
elements of Buddhist origin. This is not so much because they are 
without a doubt more frequently encountered than any others (a 
fact easily explainable as due to the extensive diffusion of Bud- 
dhism in China as well as the entire Far East) as because there 

8. Cf.Aperfus sur I’lnitiation, chapter 6. 

9. This sometimes even includes traditions such as Christianity that are utterly 
foreign to the Far East, as can be seen from the case of the association called ‘Great 
Peace’ or T’aiP'ing, which is one of the more recent emanations of the Pai Lien Huei 
that we shall be mentioning in a moment. 
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happens to be a deeper reason for this usage which gives it a very 
special significance. Indeed, without this other factor the diffu- 
sion of Buddhism just mentioned might quite possibly not have 
occurred. 

We could easily find numerous examples of this usage. How- 
ever, apart from those which themselves only possess a more or 
less secondary importance, and whose value lies precisely in their 
ability (mainly through their sheer number) to attract and hold the 
attention of the external observer and thereby divert it from what 
is of a more essential nature , 10 there is at least one very clear 
example which has a bearing on something more than mere 
details. 

We are referring to the use of the symbol of the ‘white lotus’ in 
the title itself of the other Far-Eastern organisation which stands 
on the same level as the T’ien TiHuei . 11 In fact Pai Lien ChaiorPai 
Lien Tsung, name of a Buddhist school, and Pai Lien Chiao or Pai 
Lien Huei, name of the organisation in question, designate two 
completely separate entities. Yet there is a kind of intended 
ambiguity in the adoption of this particular tide by this organisa- 
tion of Taoist origin, just as there is also in certain rites of 
outwardly Buddhist appearance, or again in the ‘legends’ in which 
Buddhist monks almost constantly play a more or less significant 
role. 

It can be seen quite clearly from an example such as this how 
Buddhism can serve as a ‘cover’ for Taoism, and how it has 
thereby proved able to save Taoism from running the risk of 
externalising itself to a greater degree than would be appropriate 
for a doctrine which by definition must always be restricted to a 
limited elite. This is why Taoism could favour the diffusion of 
Buddhism in China, without there beingany grounds for invoking 
affinities of origin which only exist in the imagination of certain 

i o. The notion of the so-called ‘syncretism’ of Chinese ‘secret societies’ is one 
particular example of the results obtained by this route, when the external observer 
happens to be a modern Westerner. 

ii. We speak of it as ‘the other’ because in effect there are only two. All the 
associations known from outside are, in reality, merely branches or emanations of 
either the one or the other. 
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orientalists. Moreover, it was even better able to facilitate the 
diffusion of Buddhism because the two parts of the Far-Eastern 
tradition — the esoteric and the exoteric — had formed themselves 
into two branches of doctrine as far apart from each other as 
Taoism and Confucianism, and it was easy to find room in 
between the two for something of a basically intermediate nature. 
Another result of this, it may be added, was that Chinese Bud- 
dhism was itself influenced by Taoism to a considerable degree. 
This can be seen from the adoption by some Buddhist schools 
(notably the Ch’an 12 school) of certain techniques of clearly 
Taoist inspiration, and also from the assimilation of certain 
symbols, no less essentially Taoist in origin, such as Kuan Yin for 
example. It is hardly necessary to point out that through these 
assimilations Buddhism became even more eminently qualified to 
play the role which we have just oudined. 

There also exist other elements whose presence even the most 
ardent advocates of the theory of ‘borrowings’ could hardly dream 
of explaining away as ‘syncretism’; in the absence of initiatic 
knowledge on the part of those who have attempted to study 
Chinese ‘secret societies’, these elements must remain for them 
an insoluble enigma. The factors we are ref erring to are those 
responsible for similarities, quite often striking, occurring 
between the organisations in question and organisations of the 
same kind belonging to other formal traditions. In this connection 
some writers have gone so far as to entertain, in particular, the 
hypothesis of a common origin for both the ‘Triad’ and Free- 
masonry; hardly surprisingly, they have not been able to support 
their hypothesis with reasoning of any substance. This is not to 
say that the idea is to be rejected altogether, but just that it needs 
to be understood in a completely different sense from the way in 
which it is usually understood: that is, it needs to be phrased not in 
terms of a historical origin of greater or lesser antiquity, but solely 
in terms of the identity of principles governing every initiation — 
whether it be of the East or of the West. In fact, to discover the real 

12. A Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit word Dhyana , meaning ‘contemp- 
lation’. This school is more commonly known by its name of Zen, which is the Japanese 
form of the same word. 
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explanation for this similarity would require going back well 
beyond the beginning of history — to the primordial Tradition 
itself. 13 As to certain similarities of a more specific nature, we will 
simply say that factors such as the use of numerical symbolism, to 
take one example, or the use of ‘building’ symbolism, to take 
another, are in no way peculiar to this or that initiatic scheme. On 
the contrary, they are merely some among the many elements to 
be encountered everywhere (with minor differences due to adap- 
tation) because they relate to sciences or arts that exist equally, 
and possess the same ‘sacred’ character, in all traditions. Really, 
then, they belong to the domain of initiation in general, which 
means that where the Far East is concerned they will fall 
specifically within the province of Taoism. If the adventitious 
elements — Buddhist or otherwise — are basically a ‘mask’, these 
other elements on the contrary belong to what is truly essential. 

This brings us to a matter that requires further clarification. 
When we speak here of Taoism, and when we say that such-and- 
such a thing falls within the province of Taoism (which will be the 
case with most of the issues we will be examining in this study), this 
is to be understood with reference to the Far-Eastern tradition in 
its present state. W e mention this because people who are too prone 
to view everything ‘historically’ might be tempted to conclude that 
it is a question of concepts not to be met with prior to the 
development of what is stricdy called T aoism; whereas in fact, very 
far from this being the case, these same concepts are to be found 
constantly throughout the entire Chinese tradition as it is known, 
starting from the earliest period which it is possible to go back 
to — in short, from the time of Fu Hsi. The reason for this is that in 
reality Taoism has made no ‘innovations’ whatever in the esoteric 
and initiatic domain — just as, for that matter, Confucianism has 

13. It is quite true that initiation as such only became necessary at a certain period 
in the cycle of terrestrial humanity, as a consequence of man’s widespread spiritual 
degeneration. However, prior to that point in time all the constituent elements of 
initiation formed the superior or higher part of the primordial Tradition, just as— by 
analogy and with reference to a cycle much more limited in time and space — 
everything implicit in Taoism formed from the very beginning the higher part of the 
one and only tradition which existed in the Far East prior to the splitting in two of its 
esoteric and exoteric aspects. 
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made none in the exoteric and social domain. Both Confucianism 
and Taoism are, each in their own way, merely ‘re-adaptations’ 
necessitated by conditions which had led to the tradition in its 
original form no longer being understood in its entirety . 14 From 
thattime on, one part of the previous tradition entered into T aoism 
and another part into Confucianism, and this is the state of affairs 
that has continued down to the present day. T o refer this notion to 
Taoism, or that notion to Confucianism, is therefore in no way to 
attribute them to something more or less comparable to what 
Westerners would call ‘systems’. Fundamentally it simply amounts 
to saying that they belong respectively to the esoteric and the 
exoteric parts of the Far- Eastern tradition. 

We shall not be returning explicitly to the subject of the Tien Ti 
Huei, except when necessary in order to deal with certain particu- 
lar points, because this is not part of our plan. However, what we 
shall be saying in the course of this study will, besides its much 
more general scope and bearing, demonstrate implicitly the 
principles on which — as even its title indicates — the organisation 
is based. This will permit the reader to understand how, in spite of 
its external nature, the organisation has a genuinely initiatic 
character that guarantees its members at least a potential partici- 
pation in the Taoist tradition. In fact, to be more specific, the role 
assigned to man as the third term of the Triad is, at one level, that 
of ‘true man’ ( chenjen ) and, at another level, that of ‘transcendent 
man’ ( chiin jen), thus indicating the goals of the ‘lesser mysteries’ 
and the ‘greater mysteries’ respectively — in short, the goals of all 
initiation. Doubtless this organisation, taken in isolation, is not to 
be numbered among those that effectively allow these goals to be 
attained. None the less it is at least capable of preparing for the 
final stages those who are so ‘qualified’, however far they may 
stand from the goal; and this makes of it one of the ‘forecourts’ 
that are able to provide access for these individuals to the Taoist 
hierarchy — the degrees of which are none other than the degrees 
ofinitiatic realisation itself. 

14. It is well known that the formation of these two separate branches of the 
Far-Eastern tradition dates from the 6th century B.C., this being the time of Lao Tzu 
and Confucius. 
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Before we commence our study of the Far-Eastern Triad, it 
will be just as well if we take the trouble to put ourselves on guard 
against the general conf usion and false comparisons and identi- 
fications that are prevalent in the West. These are chiefly the 
result of people’s desire to discover, quite indiscriminately, in any 
and every traditional ternary a more or less exact equivalent of the 
Christian Trinity. This error is not only due to theologians, who 
after all have some excuse for wishing to make everything con- 
form to their own particular point of view. What is most remark- 
able is that it is even made by people who do not belong to — or are 
actually hostile to — all religions, Christianity included. Owing to 
the environment in which these people live, they are more 
conversant with Christianity than with any other formal tradition 
(which is not to say that their understanding of it is basically much 
greater than their understanding of any other tradition) and as a 
result they have more or less unconsciously made it a kind of basis 
for comparison to which they attempt to relate everything else. Of 
all the numerous examples one could give of these misguided 
comparisons, one of those most frequently encountered is the 
case of the Hindu Trimurti, which it has even become common 
practice simply to refer to by the name of ‘Trinity’. Yet, if 
misunderstandings are to be avoided, it is essential that this latter 
term be reserved exclusively for the Christian concept which it 
has always specifically been intended to designate. Undeniably in 
both examples we have cases of a grouping of three aspects of 
divinity; but in reality, that is where the resemblance ends. The 
aspects are not the same in the two cases; in no way can it be said 
that their differentiation reflects the same point of view; and it is 
therefore quite impossible to bring the three terms of the one 
ternary into conformity with the three terms of the other. 1 

i. Of the various different ternaries envisaged in Hindu tradition, perhaps the 
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If one were to consider comparing in a serious way two 
ternaries belonging to different traditions, the first prerequisite 
would be the possibility of being able to establish a valid corres- 
pondence between the ternaries, term by term. In other words, it 
would be necessary for there to exist a genuine relationship either 
of equivalence or of similarity between the two sets of terms. Even 
so, however, the fulfilment of this precondition would not in itself 
be sufficient to permit of a pure and simple identification of the 
two ternaries. It is quite possible for a correspondence to exist 
between two ternaries which, although consequently being of the 
same type, so to speak, might none the less belong to different 
levels either in the scale of principles or in the scale of mani- 
festation, or even in both at once. 

Admittedly these remarks apply just as much to ternaries 
postulated within one and the same tradition. However, in this 
case it is easier to be on one’s guard against a mistaken identifica- 
tion, for it will be quite obvious that the ternaries in question are 
not just duplicating each other or merely performing inter- 
changeable functions. On the other hand, when it is a question of 
different traditions the temptation is then all the greater to 
establish correspondences — which may have no justification in 
reality — as soon as appearances seem to lend themselves to such 
an assumption. 

Be that as it may, there is no error more serious than the 
mistake of identifying ternaries with each other when they have 
nothing whatever in common outside of the fact of their both 
being ternaries; that is, they are both of them sets of three terms, 
and yet the relationship between the three terms is completely 
different in both cases. To get to the truth of the matter therefore 
requires from the very outset a correct assessment of the type of 
ternary one is dealing with in each case — and this before even 
starting to look into the question of what order of reality it belongs 
to. If two ternaries are of the same type, then a correspondence 



one that could in certain respects most valuably be compared with the Christian 
Trinity (although naturally the point of view will still be very different) is the ternary 
Sat-Chit-Ananda. See Man and his Becoming according to the Vedanta , translated by 
Richard C. Nicholson (London, 1 945), chapter 1 4. 
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will exist between them. If in addition they both belong to the 
same order — or, to be more precise, the same level — of reality, it 
may then be a case of identity (provided they are formulated from 
the same point of view) or at the very least a case of equivalence (if 
the standpoint is different). 

It is first and foremost due to the failure to draw the essential 
distinctions between different types of ternary that the situation 
has arisen of people making all sorts of fanciful comparisons 
which have not the slightest bearing on reality. This is especially 
the case with the comparisons that occultists delight in making: 
they have only to come across a group of three terms — no matter 
where, no matter what — and they can hardly wait to bring it into 
correspondence with all the other groupings containing the same 
number of terms which they happen to have found elsewhere. 
Their works are filled with tables drawn up in this way — some of 
them veritable prodigies of incoherence and confusion . 2 

As we shall see more fully in due course, the Far-Eastern T riad 
belongs to the type of ternary composed of two complementary 
terms plus a third term resulting from the union — or, if it be 
preferred, the reciprocal action and reaction — of the first two. 
Using as symbols images taken from the human sphere, the three 
constituents of a ternary of this kind can as a generalisation be 
described as Father, Mother and Son . 3 Now it is clearly impos- 
sible to make these three terms correspond to the three terms of 
the Christian Trinity. In the latter, the first two terms are not 
complementary in the least, nor are they in anyway symmetrical; 
on the contrary, the second derives from the first alone. As for the 

2. What we are saying here with reference to groups of three terms applies just as 
much to groupings containing other numbers of terms. These are just as frequently 
brought into association with each other in the same arbitrary way, merely because 
the number of terms they consist of happens to be the same; the true nature of the 
terms is simply not taken into consideration. There are even those who, for the sake 
of discovering imaginary correspondences, will go so far as to fabricate artificially 
groupings that traditionally have no meaning whatever. A typical example of this is 
the case of Malf atti of Montereggio, who gathered together in his Mathesis the names 
of ten completely heterogeneous principles taken from here and there in the Hindu 
tradition and thought he had found in them an equivalent to the ten Sephiroth of the 
Hebrew Kabbalah. 

3. The ancient Egyptian triads — of which the most famous is that of Osiris, Isis 
and Horus — also fall within this class of ternary. 
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third term, although it does indeed proceed from the two others, 
this derivation is most certainly not conceived of as an act of 
generation or filiation. However one might choose to try and 
define it — a matter which there is no need for us to go into here in 
any greater detail — it is a question of another relationship of an 
essentially different kind. 

What could give rise to some uncertainty is the fact that, in the 
Christian Trinity as well, two of the terms are referred to as 
Father and Son. Firstly, however, the Son is the second term and 
not the third. And secondly, there is no conceivable way that the 
third term could be made to correspond to the Mother: even if 
there were no other reasons to fall back on, the fact that it comes 
after the Son, not before, would alone be sufficient to make this 
identification impossible. It is true that certain more or less 
heterodox Christian sects have made the Holy Spirit out to be 
feminine — often with the specific intention of providing it with 
characteristics comparable to those of the Mother. Yet it is highly 
probable that in this they were influenced by a spurious assimi- 
lation of the Trinity to some ternary of the type we have been 
discussing, which would show that errors of this kind are not 
confined to people of today. Furthermore, and still restricting 
ourselves to the subject under consideration, the feminine char- 
acter ascribed in this way to the Holy Spirit is not in the slightest 
accord with the completely contrary role — fundamentally mascu- 
line and ‘paternal’ — which it incontestably plays in the ‘genera- 
tion’ of Christ. This observation is of particular significance for us 
because it is precisely here, in the begetting of Christ, and not in 
the Trinity concept at all, that we are able to discover something in 
Christianity that corresponds (in a certain respect, and with all the 
reservations demanded, as always, by the difference in points of 
view) to ternaries of the same type as the Far-Eastern Triad . 4 

In fact the ‘working of the Holy Spirit’ in the generation of 
Christ corresponds precisely to the ‘actionless’ activity of Purusha 

4. Let it be mentioned in passing that there is no truth in the apparently generally 
held belief that the Christian tradition has no conceptions of any ternary apart from 
the Trinity. In fact many other ternaries could be cited to give the lie to this belief, 
and here we actually have one of the prime examples. 
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or, to use the language of Far-Eastern tradition, of ‘Heaven’. The 
Virgin, on the other hand, is a perfect image o i Prakriti, which the 
same tradition calls ‘Earth ’. 5 As for Christ himself, his identity 
with ‘Universal Man’ is even more obvious . 6 

Should we wish therefore to find a correspondence here, it will 
be necessary to say — using the terms of Christian theology — that 
the Triad bears no relation whatever to the generation of the 
Word ad intra (which is implicit in the concept of the Trinity), 
but is closely related to the generation of the Word ad extra — or 
as Hindu tradition would say, to the birth of the Avatar in the 
manifested world . 7 Nor is this difficult to understand for, taking 
as it does its point of departure from Purusha and Prakriti (or 
their equivalents), the Triad must inevitably situate itself on the 
side of manifestation — the two poles of which are identical with 
its first two terms . 8 We could in fact say that the Triad embraces 
manifestation in its entirety for, as we shall see later, Man figures 
in it as the veritable synthesis of the ‘ten thousand beings’ — that 
is, as the synthesis of everything contained in the totality of 
universal Existence. 

5. This is particularly evident in symbolic representations of the ‘Black Virgin’ 
— the colour in this case symbolising the total absence of differentiation in the 
materia prima. 

6. In this connection we will repeat once again that we have not the slightest 
intention of disputing the ‘historicity’ of certain particular events. On the contrary, 
we view the historical events as themselves symbols of a reality of a higher order, and 
on this basis alone do they possess any significance for us. 

7. The mother of theAvataris Maya, which is the same thing as Prakriti. We shall 
not press the connection that certain people have wished to establish between the 
two namesM aya and Maria, but mention it merely as a curiosity. 

8. SeeManandhisBecomingaccordingtothe Vedanta, chapter 4. 
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What we have just said has in fact already established how the 
Triad is to be understood, and at the same time it has also 
demonstrated how necessary it is to make a clear distinction 
between ternaries of different types. These various types of 
ternary could certainly be multiplied almost indefinitely, because 
it is obvious that three terms can be grouped together in all kinds 
of different relationships. 

However that may be, we shall be focussing in what follows only 
on the two principal types of ternary. This is not just because 
these are the ones that present the most general features, but also 
because among all the different types of ternary they have the 
most direct bearing on the particular subject of this study. And 
furthermore, the observations they give rise to will in addition 
allow us to rule out of court once and for all the crass error 
committed by those who have claimed to discover a ‘dualism’ in 
the Far-Eastern tradition. 

Of the two types of ternary we are ref erring to, one consists of a 
first principle — that is, first in at least a relative sense — which 
gives rise to two opposite or mutually opposing terms. To be more 
correct it would be better 
to say ‘complementary’ ra- 
ther than ‘opposite’, be- 
cause wherever appear- 
ances present us with an 
opposition — which will be 
valid at a certain level or 
in a certain domain — there 
we always find that comple- 
mentarity corresponds to a 
point of view which is more 
profound and consequently more truly in accord with the real 



1 
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nature of the phenomenon in question. A ternary of this type can 
be depicted in the form of a triangle with its apex situated at the 
top (figure 1). 

The other type of ternary, as mentioned earlier, consists of two 
complementary terms plus their product or resultant. It is to this 
type of ternary that the Far- 
Eastern Triad belongs. In 
direct contrast to the first 
type, it can be depicted in 
the form of a triangle with 
its base at the top (figure 2). 1 

If we compare these two 
triangles it becomes appa- 
rent that the second is as it 
were a reflection of the first. 

This points to the existence Figure 2 

between the two ternaries of an analogy in the true sense of the 
word — that is, one that has to be applied inversely. And indeed if 
we start off with the two complementary terms — which are 
necessarily in a symmetrical relationship to each other — we see 
that in the first case the ternary is brought to completion by their 
originating principle and in the second case it is brought to 
completion by their resultant. This means that the two comple- 
mentary terms occur respectively after and before this other term 
which, being of an altogether different order, stands as it were in 
isolation from them . 2 At any rate it is quite clear that this third 
term is the factor that gives the ternary its meaning and signifi- 
cance. 

Now there is one fact that we need to have a clear grasp of 
before we can proceed any further. This is that there can be no 

1 . It will soon become clear why in the second diagram we number the three terms 
2-3-4 instead of 1-2-3 as in the first diagram. 

2. This is made even clearer in the two diagrams by the direction of the arrows: in 
the first diagram these point downwards from the apex at the top to the base, and in the 
second diagram they point downwards from the base to the apex at the bottom. One 
could also view the number (3) of the terms asbreakingdowninto 1 + 2 in the first case 
and 2 + 1 in the second, which makes it very clear that if these two configurations are 
equivalent to each other from a quantitative point of view, f rom a qualitative viewpoint 
they most certainly are not. 
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question of ‘dualism’ in any doctrine unless two opposed or 
complementary terms (and they would naturally tend to be 
conceived of as opposed rather than complementary) are posited 
at the very outset, and are regarded as ultimate, irreducible and 
not capable in any way of being derived from a common principle. 
Clearly this excludes any ternary of the first type, which means 
that only ternaries of the second type could be found in such a 
doctrine. Yet, as we have already pointed out, ternaries of this 
second type never have any application outside of the domain of 
manifestation, and this makes it immediately evident that any 
‘dualism’ is of necessity also a ‘naturalism’. 

However, the mere fact of acknowledging the existence of a 
duality and situating it where it truly belongs is in no way 
tantamount to ‘dualism’, so long as the two terms of this duality 
derive from a single principle belonging as such to a higher order 
of reality. And this is precisely the case with, first and foremost, 
the primary duality of all, namely that of Essence and universal 
Substance. These derive from a polarisation of Being, or original 
Unity, and through their interaction all manifestation is pro- 
duced. In Hindu tradition the two terms of this primary duality 
are called Purus ha and Prakritv, in Far-Eastern tradition, Heaven 
(T'ien) and Earth (77). And yet in using these terms neither of 
these traditions, any more than any other orthodox tradition, ever 
loses sight of the higher principle from which they both derive. 

We have on other occasions fully explained the facts as far as 
the Hindu tradition is concerned. As for the Far-Eastern tradi- 
tion, it is no less explicit in its postulate of a common origin of 
Heaven and Earth, 3 which it calls the ‘Great Extreme’ ( T ai Chi). 
In it Heaven and Earth are indissolubly united in the state of 
‘non-separation’ and ‘non-distinction’ 4 prior to all differen- 
tiation. 5 It is pure Being, and as such is identical to the ‘Great 

3 . And also, needless to say, of all other dualities of a more particular nature. In the 
last resort these are merely specific versions or instances of the duality Heaven-Earth, 
and consequently they all ultimately derive from the same principle, whether directly 

4. This principial non- distinction is not to be confused with the potential non- 
distinction which is the unique property ofSubstance, or materiaprima. 

5. It should be understood that there is no question at all of priority in time, or of 
succession in a sense involving duration. 
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Unity’ (T’ai 7). 6 And this is not the end of the matter: T’ai Chi, 
transcendental Being or Unity, itself presupposes another 
principle — Wu Chi, Non-Being or the metaphysical Nought. 7 But 
it is impossible for this principle to enter into relationship with 
anything besides itself in such a way as to become the first term of 
a ternary, for no relationship of this sort could possibly exist prior 
to the affirmation of Being or Unity. 8 

To sum up: we have first of all a ternary of the first type, 
consisting of T’ai Chi, T’ien and 77, and only then do we have a 
ternary of the second type, consisting of T’ien, Ti and Jen. It is this 
second ternary that people have become accustomed to refer to as 
the ‘Great Triad’. These being the facts of the matter, one is 
completely at a loss to understand how certain people could 
possibly believe themselves justified in ascribing a ‘dualistic’ 
nature to the Far-Eastern tradition. 

Consideration of two ternaries such as the ones we have just 
been discussing, both of them sharing in common the same two 
complementary principles, leads us on to several other important 
observations. 

The two inverted triangles that represent the two ternaries can 
be regarded as having the same base. Now if we imagine them 
joined together by this common base we perceive two things. 
Firstly, the combination of the two ternaries creates a quaternary, 
for two of the terms are the same in both ternaries and this means 
that in fact we are only dealing with four distinct terms. Secondly, 
the final term of the quaternary is located on the vertical descend- 
ing from the first term, and as it occupies a position exactly 
symmetrical to this first term from the point of view of the base, it 

6. The character chi is the one used to designate the ‘roof-top’ or ‘pinnacle’ of a 
building. As for T'ai /, it is symbolically located in the pole star which is in fact the 
‘pinnacle’ of the visible heavens and as such is naturally qualified to represent the 
‘pinnacle’ of the entire Cosmos. 

7. Wu Chi corresponds to the neuter, supreme Brahma of Hindu tradition ( Para- 
Brahma ), and T'ai Chi to Ishwara or the ‘non- supreme’ Brahma (/Ipara-Brahma). 

8. Above all other principles there still remains the Tao. In its most universal 
significance Tao is simultaneously Non-Being and Being, while at the same time not 
really being anything apart from Non-Being. F orNon-Being contains Beingwhich, as 
the first principle of all manifestation, polarises into Essence and Substance (or 
HeavenandEarth)soas actual ly to produce this ma nifestati on. 
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can therefore be regarded as a reflection of the first term. The 
plane of this reflection is the base itself, which is simply the 
median plane connecting 
the two complementary 
terms that originate from 
the first term and in turn 
produce the last (figure 3). 9 

This is basically quite easy 
to understand. On the one 
hand the two complement- 
ary terms are contained 
within the first term qua their 
principle; accordingly their 
different natures, even 
when seemingly opposed to 
each other, are really just 
the result of a differentiation 
of the nature of that princi- 
ple. On the other hand the 
final term, qua product of 
the two complementary 
terms, participates in the na- 
ture of both. This amounts 
to saying that in a sense it combines within itself the nature of both 
of them and is consequently, at its own particular level, a kind of 
mirror image of the first term. 

9. The configuration produced in this way possesses certain rather remarkable 
geometrical properties which may be mentioned in passing. The two equilateral 
triangles, facing each other across their shared base, are inscribed in two equal-sized 
circumferences each of which passes through the centre of the other. The chord 
joining the points of intersection of the circumf erence is of course the shared b ase of 
the two triangles; the two arcs subtended by this chord, and marking off the area 
common to the two circles, create the figure called mandorla (almond) or vesica piscis, 
which is well known in the architectural and sigi llary symbolism of the Middle Ages. 

I n ancie nt English Operative F reemasonry, th e tot al numb er of degrees of these two 
circumferences (360 X z = 720) supplied the answer to the question concerning the 
length of the ‘cable-tow’, a peculiar wordwhichby virtue of its phonetics possesses a 
double meaning: by assimilation to the Arabic qabiltu it is suggestive of the initiatory 
commitment, and consequently could be said to convey the idea of a ‘bond’ in every 
sense of the word. 



1 




4 

Figure 3 
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On the basis of these considerations we can proceed to an even 
more exact formulation of the relationship existing between the 
different terms. We have just seen how the two terms of the 
quaternary that are furthest apart from each other are the first 
term of the first ternary and the last term of the second, and we 
have also seen how both of these terms by their very nature play a 
fundamentally mediatory role between the two others. This they 
do for opposite reasons in each case: both of them combine and 
reconcile within themselves the elements of the complementarity, 
but one does this qua principle, the other qua resultant. 

To make this intermediary role more tangible we can arrange 
the terms of each ternary in a linear form. 10 In the first case, the 
first term now occupies the central place on the line joining the 
two other terms, and from here gives rise to those other terms 
simultaneously through a centrif ugal movement that proceeds in 
both directions. This can be called its polarisation (figure 4). In 
the second case the two complementary terms are sources of a 



Figure 4 



Figure^ 

centripetal movement which originates from them both simultan- 
eously to produce a resultant — the final term; and this too 
occupies the middle of the line uniting the complementaries 
(figure 5). So principle and resultant both occupy a central 
position in relation to the two complementary terms, and this fact 
is especially worth bearing in mind in view of the observations we 
shall be making later. 

10. This schema can be considered as resulting from the projection of each of the 
earlier triangles onto a plane perpendicular to its own, and passing through its base. 
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One other thing needs mentioning here. As we have already 
explained elsewhere, 11 two opposed or complementary terms 
(and they will always be found at bottom to be complementary in 
their essential reality rather than opposed) can, as the case may be, 
stand in opposition to each other either horizontally (opposition 
between right and left) or vertically (opposition between higher 
and lower). Horizontal opposition occurs be- 

O tween two terms which share the same degree 
of reality and are, so to speak, symmetrical in 
every respect. Vertical opposition indicates, on the 
contrary, a hierarchical relationship between the 
i two terms. Although still symmetrical in the sense 

' of being complementary, they are related in such a 

; way that one of them must be considered to be higher, 

' or superior, and the other lower, or inferior. 

It is important to notice that in a vertical op- 

position the first term of a ternary of the first type 

cannot be placed between the two complementaries 
or in the middle of the line that joins them: this 
can only be done with the third term of a ternary 
of the second type. The reason is that a principle 
can never be situated at a lower level than one of the 
two terms that derive from it; it is necessarily higher 
than, or superior to, them both. The resultant, on 
the other hand, is a true intermediary in this re- 
spect as well. As this is the case with the Far- 
Eastern Triad, we can re-arrange it in the form 
of a vertical line (figure 6). 12 It is indeed a fact 
that Essence and universal Substance are, respectively, the upper 
and the lower pole of manifestation, and to describe the former 
as being above all existence and the other as below all existence 

1 1. TheReign of Quantity and the Signs oftheTimes, translated by Lord Northbourne 
(London, 1 953), chapter30. 

12. In this diagram we use a circle to represent the upper term (Heaven) and a 
square to represent the lower (Earth) — a practice that is in conformity with the 
Far-Eastern tradition, as we shall see. To depict the median term (Man) we use a 
cross, which, as we have explained elsewhere, is the symbol of ‘Universal Man’. (See 
T he Symbolism of the Cross) 
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is quite accurate. Further, when we call them by their names 
Heaven and Earth, this even translates itself with the greatest 
of precision into the sensory appearances that serve as their 
symbols . 13 

All manifestation, then, occurs between these two poles; and 
naturally the same applies to Man. For not only is he a part of this 
manifestation: symbolically he represents its very centre, which 
means that he is a synthesis of all that it contains. So, situated as 
he is between Heaven and Earth, Man must in the first instance 
be viewed as the product or resultant of their reciprocal influ- 
ences. But then, by virtue of the dual nature he inherits from both, 
he becomes the median term or ‘mediator’ which unites them: 
using a symbolism we shall return to later, he is as it were the 
‘bridge’ passing from the one to the other. 

These two different viewpoints can be expressed by simply 
modifying the sequence in which the terms of the Triad are 
enumerated. If we present the Triad in the sequence ‘Heaven, 
Earth, Man’, Man assumes the guise of Son of Heaven and Earth. 
But if we present it in the sequence ‘Heaven, Man, Earth’, he 
assumes the role of Mediator between Heaven on the one hand 
and Earth on the other. 

13. Hence the reason why the ‘pinnacle of Heaven’ ( T'ien Chi) is also, as pointed 
out in an earlier note, the pinnacle of the Cosmos in its entirety. 
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‘Heaven covers, Earth supports.’ So runs the traditional formula 
that defines with the greatest of precision the roles of these two 
complementary principles and symbolically demarcates their pos- 
itions, respectively above and below, in relation to the ‘ten 
thousand beings’ — that is, the totality of universal manifestation . 1 
Here we find postulated on one hand the ‘actionless’ quality of the 
activity of Heaven, or Purusha ; 2 and on the other hand the 
passivity of Earth, or Prakriti, which strictly speaking is a ‘ground’ 
or ‘support’ for manifestation , 3 and consequently also a plane of 
resistance and halting for the celestial forces and influences 
acting downwards from above. Furthermore, this is applicable at 
any level of existence, for essence and substance can always be 
envisaged as principles that in a relative sense — that is, in relation 
to each particular state of manifestation — correspond to universal 
Essence and universal Substance in their relation to the totality of 
manifested existence . 4 

Within the Universal, and viewed from the side of their 
common principle, Heaven is ‘active perfection’ ( Ch’ien ) and 



1. We have explained elsewhere the reason for the choice of the number ‘ten 
thousand’ as a symbolic representation of the indefinite (Les Principes du Calcul 
infinitesimal, chapter 9). As for Heaven’s ‘covering’, we will recall that an identical 
symbolism is contained both in the Greek word Ouranos, which is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit Varuna and derives from the root var, “to cover’, and also in the Latin Caelum, 
which comes from caelare, ‘to conceal’ or ‘cover’: see The Lord of the World, translated 
by various hands (Ellingstring, Yorks., 1983), chapter 7. 

2. In theological language the ‘working of the Holy Spirit’ which we mentioned 
earlier is sometimes given the name obumbratio (‘overshadowing’), and this is fund- 
amentally a n expression of the same idea. 

3. Compare the etymological meaning of the word ‘substance’: literally ‘that which 
stands beneath’. 

4. This will help us in particular to understand later on how the role of ‘mediator’ 
can in fact be ascribed to ‘true man’ as well as to ‘transcendent man’. Otherwise, 
wi thout thisobservation one might ha ve a ssumed thatitshouldbeappliedtothelatter 
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Earth is ‘passive perfection’ ( K'un ). Neither of these is Perfection 
in the absolute sense: a distinction already exists, and distinction 
inevitably implies a limitation. Viewed from the side of mani- 
festation, they are merely Essence and Substance, which necessa- 
rily possess a lesser degree of universality because they only 
appear as such precisely in relation to manif estation . 5 But what- 
ever the viewpoint, and regardless of the level from which they are 
observed in their correlation with each other, Heaven is always an 
active principle and Earth always a passive principle. Alterna- 
tively, to use one of the symbolic contrasts most frequently 
employed in this context, they are a masculine principle and a 
feminine principle; and here we have the most classic of all 
examples of complementarity. 

Generally speaking it is from this basic polarity that all the other 
characteristics of Heaven and Earth derive, these being in one 
way or another secondary to it. However, it is advisable to be on 
the alert here for certain exchanges of attributes which could give 
rise to misunderstandings, and which in fact can occur fairly 
frequently in traditional symbolism wherever relationships 
between complementary principles are involved. This is a point 
we will later have to come back to when we deal with the numerical 
symbols attributed to Heaven and to Earth. 

It is common knowledge that in the case of a complementary 
relationship between two terms where one is viewed as active and 
the other as passive, the active term will generally be represented 
symbolically by a vertical line and the passive term by a horizontal 
line . 6 At times Heaven and Earth are also depicted symbolically in 
this way; but in this particular case the two lines do not cross each 
other to form a cross as they usually would, because it is obviously 
appropriate that the whole of the symbol of Heaven should be 
placed above the symbol of Earth. This gives us a perpendicular 



5. See The Symbolism of the Cross, chapter 23. The first of the two viewpoints 
indicated here is strictly speaking metaphysical, while the second is more of a 
cosmological order — or to be more precise, it actually represents the ‘point of 
departure’ for every traditional cosmology. 

6. See The Symbolism of the Cross, chapter 6. 
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with the horizontal at its foot, 7 and these two lines can be viewed 
as the altitude and base of a triangle, the sides of which descend 
from the ‘pinnacle of Heaven’ to determine the real extent of the 
surf ace of the Earth — that is, to mark off the ‘ground’ that serves 
as the support for manifestation (figure 7). 8 

Be this as it may, the kind of geometric representation most 
frequently encountered in the Far-Eastern tradition is one that 
associates circular shapes with 
Heaven and square shapes with 
Earth, for reasons we have already 
explained elsewhere. 9 Suffice it 
here to say that if we consider the 
cycle of manifestation — and by this 
we ref er to any cycle that can be con- 
ceived of, ranging from the most ex- 
tensive in size to the smallest — the 
descending movement in the cycle 
proceeds from the upper pole, 
Heaven, to the lower pole, Earth; if only a specific cycle is being 
considered, it will naturally be a question of whatever else 
happens to represent these poles from a relative point of view. 
This descending movement can be regarded as taking its point of 
departure from the least ‘specific’ of all shapes — the sphere — in 
order to arrive finally at the shape which is by contrast the most 
‘fixed’ of all — the cube. 10 It can be added that the first of these two 
shapes has an eminently ‘dynamic’ property, while the second is 



Figure 7 



7. We shall see later that this perpendicular has other meanings as well, each of 
them corresponding to a different point of view. For the moment, however, we are only 
considering the geometrical representation of the complementary relationship 
between Heaven and Earth. 

8. The figure produced by arranging the vertical and horizontal in this way is also a 
well-known symbol even today in Anglo-Saxon Freemasonry, although it is not among 
those retained by the so-called ‘Latin’ Freemasonry. In building symbolism in general, 
the vertical is represented by the perpendicular, or plumb-line, and the horizontal by 
the level. A similar arrangement of the two letters alif and ba in the Arabic alphabet 
also corresponds to the same symbolism. 

9. The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, chapter 20. 

10. The sphere is of course the equivalent in three-dimensional geometry of the 
circle, and the cube of the square. 
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eminently ‘static’ — which corresponds once again to the polarity 
of active and passive. Also, there is a sense in which this represen- 
tation can be linked to the preceding one by viewing the horizontal 
line in the first figure as the trace of a plane surface, the 
‘measured’ area of which will be a square,” and by viewing the 
vertical line as the radius of a hemispherical surf ace that meets the 
terrestrial plane along the line of the horizon. And in fact, 
according to sensible appearances Heaven and Earth meet at 
their periphery or their outermost borders — namely on the hori- 
zon. It should be noted, however, that the reality of which these 
appearances are symbols must be viewed the other way around, 
for in terms of that reality they are united not at the periphery but 
at the centre ; 12 and if we consider Heaven and Earth in the state 
of relative separation required for the Cosmos to be able to come 
into being between them, they communicate with each other 
along the axis which passes through that centre . 13 This axis 
simultaneously unites and separates them, or in other terms it 
measures the distance between Heaven and Earth — that is, the 
extension of the Cosmos in the vertical direction which indicates 
the hierarchy of the states of manifest existence. Yet at the same 
time it also links Heaven and Earth across this multiplicity of 
states, and viewed from this perspective these states appear as so 
many rungs by which a being on the way of return to the Principle 
may raise himself from Earth to Heaven . 1 4 

It is also said that Heaven, which envelops and embraces all 



11. We should also view in this light the fact that in the symbols of certain grades of 
Freemasonry the degree of opening of the compasses — the legs of which correspond 
to the sides of the triangle in figure 7 — measures a quarter of a circle, and the chord of 
this is the side of the inscribed square. 

12. Through a similar application of the principle of inversion the terrestrial 
Paradise, which also happens to be the point of communication between Heaven and 
Earth, appears to be simultaneously at the farthest edge of the world according to the 
‘outward’ point of view, and at the very centre of the world according to the ‘inward’ 
point ofview. See The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, chapter 23. 

13. This axis is of course identical to the vertical radial in the preceding diagram. 
But if viewed from this perspective, the radial will not correspond to Heaven itself but 
will merely represent the direction in which the influence of Heaven acts upon Earth. 

14. Hence the reason why, as we shall see later, the vertical axis is also the ‘Way of 
Heaven’ (T’ien Tad). 
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things, presents a ‘ventral’ — that is to say inward — face to the 
Cosmos while the Earth that supports all things presents a ‘dorsal’ 
or outward 15 face. This can be easily grasped by simply looking at 
the diagram below, in which Heaven and Earth are respectively 
represented by a concentric circle and a square (figure 8). 

It will be observed that this diagram reproduces the shape of 
Chinese coins, which also happens originally to have been the 
shape of certain ritual tablets.' 6 The part that the characters are 
inscribed on — that is, the 
solid area between the 
circular outline and the 
square empty space in the 
centre — clearly corres- 
ponds to the Cosmos 
comprising the ‘ten thou- 
sand beings’.' 7 The fact 
that this area is bounded 
by two voids is a symbolic 
expression of the fact that 
what is not between 
Heaven and Earth is for 
that very reason not a part 
ofmanifestation.' 8 

Nevertheless, there is a point on which this diagram can appear 
inaccurate, and which actually reflects a flaw that is necessarily 
inherent in every sensible representation. For if one were to go 
only by the apparent positions of Heaven and Earth (or rather of 
what represents them), it could seem that Heaven is on the 




Figure 8 



15. This equation would be immediately self-evident in a language such as Arabic, 
in which the abdomen is al-batn and the ‘inward’ al-batin, the back az-zahr and the 
‘outward’ az-zahir. 

16. On the symbolic value of coins in traditional civilisations in general, see The 
Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times , cha pter 1 6. 

17. It is hardly necessary to point out that the characters are the names of the 
beings, and consequently represent them in a totally natural way — especially in the 
case of an ideographic script such as the Chinese language. 

18. The expression T'ien hsia , literally ‘beneath Heaven’, is generally used in 
Chinese to denote the totality of the Cosmos. 
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outside and Earth on the inside. But the truth is that here again we 
must not forget to apply the analogy inversely. In reality ‘inward- 
ness’ always pertains to Heaven and ‘outwardness’ to Earth, 
whatever the perspective; and we will come back to this fact again 
a little further on. Besides, even taking the diagram just as it 
stands, we can see that because Heaven and Earth are the 
outermost boundaries of the Cosmos they actually only have one 
face as far as the Cosmos is concerned; and that this face is inward 
in the case of Heaven and outward in the case of Earth. As for 
their other face, it can only exist in relation to the common 
principle in which they are unified, and in which all distinction 
between inward and outward disappears, along with all opposition 
and even all complementarity, so that nothing apart from the 
‘Great Unity’ remains. 
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The Far-Eastern tradition in its stricdy cosmological branch 
attributes a fundamental importance to the two principles, or 
‘categories’, which it calls and yin. Everything active, positive 

or masculine is yang; everything passive, negative or feminine is 
yin. 

In a symbolic sense these two categories are associated with 
light and shade: the bright side of anything is yang, the dark side 
yin. But as neither can ever be found without the other, they are 
far more commonly presented as complementary rather than 
opposed . 1 This connotation of light and darkness occurs for 
example at a literal level in the determination of geographical 
sites . 2 As for the more general and extensive significance of the 
terms yang and yin which identifies them with the two components 
of every complementarity, this has countless applications in all the 
traditional sciences . 3 

Inasmuch as all complementarities — however specific or 
particular — derive from the two primary complementaries, 
Heaven and Earth, it will be obvious from what has already been 
said thatj/rwigis whatever proceeds from the nature of Heaven and 

1. It would therefore be quite wrong to interpret the distinction here between light 
and darkness in terms of ‘good’ and ‘bad’, asis sometimes done elsewhere, f or example 
in Mazdeism. 

2. At first sight it may seem strange that in the case of a mountain theyangside will 
be its southern slope, but in the case of a valley it will be the northern side, or the 
northern bank in the case of a river. (The yin side will of course always be the one 
opposite.) But one need do no more than consider the direction of die sun’s rays 
— coming from the south — to appreciate that in each case the side described asyangis 
the side receiving the light. 

3. Traditional Chinese medicine in particular is based more or less entirely on the 
distinction between yang andyin. All illness is due to a state of imbalance — that is, to a 
preponderance of one of the two factors over the other — and it will therefore be a 
question of strengthening the weaker element so as to re-establish the lost equilib- 
rium. This approach enables one actually to get to the cause of the illness, instead of 
merely restricting oneself to the treatment of what are just external and superficial 
symptoms, a sis the case with the secular medicine practised by modern Westerners. 
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yin whatever proceeds from the nature of Earth. From this we can 
see immediately why the terms yang and yin have been equated 
with light and shade. The yang aspect of beings in fact corres- 
ponds to their ‘essential’ or ‘spiritual’ nature, and it is common 
knowledge that Spirit is identified with Light in the symbolism of 
all traditions. By way of contrast, the yin aspect of beings is what 
attaches them to ‘substance’; and ‘substance’, by virtue of the 
‘unintelligibility’ implicit in its indistinction or its state of pure 
potentiality, can quite accurately be described as the dark root of 
all existence. Keeping to this same perspective we can also (using 
Aristotelian and Scholastic terminology) definejwwgas everything 
that is ‘in act’ and yin as everything that is ‘in potency’. Or, 
alternatively, we can say that every being is yang to the extent that 
it is ‘in act’ and yin to the extent that it is ‘in potency’, for both 
these aspects will necessarily be found together in every mani- 
fested thing. 

Heaven is entirely yang and Earth entirely yin, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that Essence is pure act and Subtance pure 
potency. However, this applies to Heaven and Earth alone, as the 
two poles of universal manifestation; in all manifested things 
there is no yang without yin and no yin without yang, for everything 
by nature partakes simultaneously of both Heaven and Earth . 4 

Now if we consider yangxn<\yin specifically in the light of their 
roles as masculine element and feminine element, we are justified 
in saying that owing to this participation we have just spoken of, 
every being is in a certain sense and to a certain degree ‘androgy- 
nous’; and we can add that the greater the state of equilibrium of 
these two elements within it, the more ‘androgynous’ it will be. In 
other words, the masculine or feminine characteristics of an 
individual being (or to be more precise, its predominantly mascu- 
line or feminine characteristics) can be seen as being due to the 
preponderance of either the one element or the other. Obviously 
it would be out of place here to attempt to follow through all the 
consequences that can be deduced from this statement. Yet it 

4. Hence the reason why, according to the Masonic formula, the initiate must know 
how to ‘discern the light in the darkness (the yang in the yin) and the darkness in the 
light (the yin in the yang)’. 
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requires only a moment’s thought to obtain a fairly clear idea of 
their significance, particularly for all the sciences that are con- 
cerned with the study of man as an individual from the various 
standpoints from which he can be viewed. 

W e have seen earlier that Earth displays its ‘dorsal’ face and 
Heaven its ‘ventral’ face; and this is whyj/fw is ‘outward’ and yang 
‘inward ’. 5 In other words only terrestrial influences (beingj/fw) are 
susceptible to sense perception; celestial influences (being yang) 
elude the senses and can only be grasped by the faculties of the 
intellect. This is one of the reasons whyj/m is generally mentioned 
before yang in traditional texts. Such a practice could seem 
incompatible with the hierarchical relationship between the prin- 
ciples of Heaven and Earth to which they corespond, in that these 
two principles are, respectively, the upper or superior pole of 
manifestation and the lower or inferior pole. But this reversal of 
the order of the two complementary terms is typical of a particular 
cosmological point of view, which is also that of the Hindu 
Sankhya: here, likewise, Prakriti appears at the start of the list of 
tattvas, and Purusha at the end. In fact this point of view proceeds, 
so to speak, from the lower to the higher, in the same way that the 
construction of a building starts at the base and is completed at the 
top. It begins with what can be grasped most immediately and 
proceeds towards what is more hidden; in other words it goes 
from the outward to the inward, or from j/in to yang. In this it is 
exactly the opposite of the metaphysical perspective which pro- 
ceeds from the inward to the outward, starting from the principle 
and arriving at the consequences. This difference in direction is a 
clear indication that the two different perspectives actually cor- 
respond to two different degrees of reality. In addition, we have 
seen elsewhere that in the unfolding of the cosmogonic process, 
darkness — equated with chaos — is ‘in the beginning’, whereas 
the light that brings order into this chaos and out of it produces 



5. Explained in this way, the matter is immediately comprehensible to the Far- 
Eastern mentality. But we have to acknowledge that without the explanations provided 
earlier, the connection established here between these two propositions would be 
extraordinarily disconcerting f or the logic peculiar to Westerners. 




